<So                        THE  TWO   CONSTITUTIONS

Charles II opened up large areas for settlement by
granting them to proprietors, and during the next
twenty-five years a body of members of the land-
owning class crossed the Atlantic and renewed in
Virginia and the Carolinas what had now become
their traditional way of life. These settlers were
King's men, but with all the qualifications that the
Restoration settlement had introduced into the mean-
ing of that once sweeping word. They were out of
sympathy with the high prerogative claims of James
II. They did not go so far as the Parliament men erf
an earlier generation who had felt themselves entitled
not merely to depose but to execute a King*, but they
held, with the House of Lords of their own day, that
a King by misconduct could render the throne vacant.
Only one colony, Georgia, was founded after 1688,
but as the purpose of its foundation was philan-
throphic, and as it was originally colonised by people
who had made a mess of their lives in the Old World,
it made no signficant new contribution to American
thought.

There was thus a double tradition running through
American life during the eighteenth century. On die
one hand there was the tradition of Massachusetts,
which held that government was by the consent of
the governed to the extent that the people could put
Kings up and pull them down, and this was the tradi-
tion which, when events evoked it, came to expression
in rebellion. There was also the Southern or Cavalier
tradition, which cherished a preference for monarchy
as an institution but held that it was the business of